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and here, as a rule, he can acquit himself creditably. Though
far from a sound, he is a sympathetic critic; he has an agreeable
but somewhat affected style, and can gossip pleasantly and
plausibly about subjects which are within the range indicated.
But at this point, as is painfully apparent, his qualifications
for being an historian and critic of English Literature end.
The moment he steps out of this area he is at the mercy of his
handbooks; so completely at their mercy that he does not even
know how to use them. And it is here that Mr, Gosse becomes
so irritating, partly because of the sheer audacity with which
mere inferences are substituted for facts and simple assumptions
for deduced generalisations, and partly because of the habitual
employment of phraseology so vague and indeterminate that it
is difficult to submit what it conveys to positive test."

Gosse was, in fact, a superficial scholar, who, unlike Lang,
read not what he wanted to read, but what he thought he ought
to read, and so frequently either scamped the reading, or satisfied
himself with second-hand knowledge from another critic's
account of a work. He was victimised by the qualities which
brought him success. He was always in the fashion, admiring
what he ought to admire, and assiduously cultivated the acquain-
tance of "the right people." A brilliant talker, he was able to
impress people with the idea that he knew much more than he
really knew, and with his "agreeable but somewhat affected"
style, he thought to achieve the same facile impression as a
writer.

The battery of Churton Collins ruined his chance of ranking
as a popular pundit in the time of his own generation, a position
for which he seemed to be qualifying in the early 'eighties. His
gifts as a conversationalist and an after-dinner speaker procured
him popularity in society, and he was in great demand during
the 'nineties as a literary lecturer in West End drawing-rooms.
Not till his old age, when in 1918 the Sunday Times engaged him
as its leading writer on books, a position held since his death by
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, did he become a fully fledged pundit.
By then a generation had risen which remembered nothing of
Churton Collins and his damaging exposures, which revered him
as the author of that sombre picture of his own boyhood, lather